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FROM THE HOSTON UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 
* Vea and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
Luke xu. 57. 
If we consider ourselves as addressed by these words, we 
must necessarily suppose that we are furnished, not only with 


the ability, but also the means to form a correct judgment of 


what is right. The variety and extent of subject, to which our 
minds might be led by the words which head this communica- 
tion, are unlimited; but the design of the writer has fixed on 
the particular subject of the moral tendency of true and false 
doctrine. 

There is no one statement which the friends of a particular 
doctrine can make, which, if belicved, more commends it than 


to assert that it leads to virtuous conduct and to a moral life > 


while on the other hand, about the worst thing that can be said 
against a doctrine, and which mostly renders it odious, is that 
it disregards the moral distinction between virtue and vice, 
and flatters its blinded votary. to follow the latter with hope of 
impunity. The weight which these statements have in peo- 
ple’s minds is an argument in favour of the respect which is 
paid to virtue, and the detestation in which vice is justly held; 
and this very consideration should be admitted as a convincing 
argument, that we ought not to impose on virtuous minds with 
a preposterous use of those statements. ‘That is, we should be 
cautious that we do not hastily and incorrectly brand a doc- 
trine with vicious tendency, until it is most clear and evident 
that it is worthy of this condemning character. For instance s. 
if my neighbor differ from mein sentiment, and I have no rea- 
son to find fault with his morals, it would seem to be very im 
Vor. I. Pp 
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proper for me to tell him that his doctrine leads to immora! 
conduct. Ifa doctrine be immoral in its tendency it will pro- 
duce immoral conduct in those who sincerely believe it; it has 
no tendency at all in those who do not believe it. 

The enemies of universal grace and salvation have, for many 
years, earnestly contended that this docti ine naturally leads to 
every species of wickedness, and people in general have be- 
lieved that this was verily the case, and yet, against all this 
weight of opposition, the doctrine, thus defamed, has marvel- 
ously prevailed, so that now there are thousands who believe 
it, living together in all the virtues and harmonies of social 
life; meeting together every Sabbath, in immense crowds, to 
worship the merciful Father of the spirits of all flesh. "Their 
countenances indicate the feelings of their hearts, and joy and 
peace are their constant companions.—And, refusing to pass 
judgment ourselves, we are perfectly willing to leave it to our 
opposers to decide whether our order will suffer by a comparison 
with any other denomination in Christendom. But if what 
has been stated were true, a very large proportion of our 
citizens, Who are respectable for both piety and morality, 
would now have been wallowing in all manner of filthiness, 
shut up in prisons, or would have ended their miserable career 
on the public scaffold! ae 

The foregoing particulars are noticed, that we may see the 
impropriety of calling a doctrine licentious in its tendency, 
while we acknowledge that its sincere believers are the best of 
moralists. If we follow the injunction of our text, and judge 
from experience and observation, we shall say, as did the di- 
vine teacher, ** men do not gather grapes of thorns, ner figs of 
thistles.”’ 

But we must do something on the subject of theory, and we 
must reason from the nature of things, allowing every princi- 
ple its natural inference, and every cause its necessary effect. 
Be it so, we ask then; “ what shall we reason but from what 
we know?’ The theory of our opposers says, that the fear of 
punishment in the future world is certainly necessary in order 
to induce people to be virtuous in this; and they contend, that 
if this fear is removed all restraint ceases, and the subject 
plunges headlong into vice. But stop—lIs it not acknowledged 
that we see many cases around us of sterling virtue in those 
who believe in no future punishment 2 W hy, my brother, will 
you contend for a theory which your very senses condemn? If 
I should say that a certain kind of food was of pernicious con- 
Sequence to a man’s sight, and that I was personally knowing 
to more than fifty people who ate freely of it every day, and 
whose sight has grown stronger ever since they used this food, 
should I not state a very great absurdity? But my brother de- 
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sires me to avoid matter of fact and confine myself to specula- 
tive theory. But this | will not do, because it is in this way 
that peopie who have all the means of judging what is right, 
blunder about in the dark, and form the most absurd theories 
imaginable. No, brother, [ will reason on this subject as I 
reason on all others, when I am favored with experience and 
facts to reason from. Now I know what it is that induces me 
to walk in the habits which IT have established; and I am en- 
tirely certain that the fear of punishment in a future world has 
nothing to doin the affair. 

Let us reason here as we endeavor to learn ascience, by be- 
ginning with incipient principles ; and then advance as we are 
Assis ted. We may begin with our appetites. Why do we 
take pains and be at expense to suit our food to our taste? Is 
it because we fear a state of retribution in a future world 2 
No; but because we desire the satisfaction of our appetite. 
Why do we expend so much money for our clothing? not only 
to render it comfortable, but pleasing to the eye? Is all this 
for fear of future punishment? No. Look at and calculate the 
immense expences which esi devoted to erect our dwellings, 
and to furnish them, and ask whether it be the fear of future 
punishment which induces all this vast expense? The answer 
is, no. Inquire next concerning the expences which are laid 
out for the maintenance of our companions and children, and 
the support of social friendship in society, and ask if this in- 
calculable expence is for fear of punishment hereafter? The an- 
sweris, no. So we might proceed, and we should find that our 
inducements are the enjoyments which we contemplate in the 
possession of the various objects of our pursuits ; and that the 
fear of punishment in auother world has nothing to do with 
these things. 

Will any reasonable person undertake to say, that people 
would be more likely to prepare their food to suit their taste if 
they were afraid of being tormented hereafter if they did not? 
Or will any one contend, that it would be profitable to super- 
add to all the inducements, which influence people to the va- 
rious acquisitions above noticed, the fear of being punished in 
a future state? None will contend for this; but why do they 
not? 'The answer is, the things to which we have: alluded have 
in themselves attractions sufficient to induce people to strive, 
to the extent of their means, to obtaintthem. Then I would 
humbly ask what that object is that we ought to attain, which 
not havi ing within itself sufficient worth to induce us to acquire 
it, needs the assistance of the fear of hell in a future state, to en- 

gage our attention to it? Brother, I ask you, — itis? Are 
you willing to tell me that it is moran virTUE? I humbly be- 
seech you not to say it. No man would ever say this, unless 
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he were morally delirious. ‘To a rational mind, with a clear 
understanding, there is nothing so valuable, nothing so sweet, 
nothing so lovely as moral virtue. ‘This is the very life of the 
reasonable soul, 
Need fear compel me to behold 
A beauteous form and neat? 


Or must the hungry man be told 
Of hell, to make him eat? 


Talk we of sweetness to the taste, 
Or beauty to the eye? 

Pure virtue’s flavor is the best, 
Most brilliant teo its dye. 


Hast thou, my son, her lovely form 
Seen in a mirror bright ? 

All other beauties treat with scorn, 
3ut make her thy delight. 


Around thy neck, like chains of gold. 
Iicr mildest rays shall shine, 
And to thy longing heart unfold 
licr treasures all divine. H.b 








THE ECLECTIC. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174. ] 


if the death of Jesus was vicarious, if sinners never could be 
pardoned but on account of his having died instead of them, it 
is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that revelation would 
from its first dawn, have pointed out the fact, and given to 
man, the supposed only hope of acceptance with Deity—When 
was it revealed that Christ should die? 

The first promise, as it is called, Gen. iii. 15, if it refer at 
ul to Christ, certainly does not in the slightest manner al- 
tude to his death, if it be considered as strictly literal, a mere 
bruise on the heel is not mortal. 

In the promise to Abraham, Gen. xxii. 13, renewed to Isaac 
ant Jacob, we have nothing relative to the death of Jesus. 

If we suppose the Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10, to mean Christ, we 
can find no mention of death. 

Jf Numb. xxiv. 17, refers to Christ, nothing 1s prophecied 
of death. 

Moses, Deut. xviii. 15—19, evidently prophecied of Jesus, 
but never hinted at his death. 

Now in all the writings of Moses, no other passages can be 
found which have any allusion to Christ, and in no one place 
that we have yet read, is there the least mention of his suffer- 
ines or death, so that if his death be the only ground of pardon, 
the people who lived in those ages were left totally in the dark 
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on the most important subject, they were ignorant of the only 
hope of divine acceptance. 

The thing was typified by the sacrifices it will be said, we 
must confess that our eyes have not imagination cnough to see 
the number and quality of the types which have been dressed 
up like a coat of many colours, but if it be true that the sacvi- 
fices of the Jews typified the death of Jesus, then Moses and 
the prophets were either ignorant of the thing or neglected to 
inform us, and we cannot believe e- any thing on the mere asser- 
tion of those who live centuries after the sacrifices have ceased. 
Moses, we read, set life ane his people, it therefore follows 
that the vicarious suffering is not life, or, What is more reason- 
able, that Jesus never suffered vicarious!y. 

We may probably be told that Christ was a Lamb, slain 
from the foundation of the werld, and of consequence must have 
been pointed out from the earliest times; supposing this the 
case, viz. that he was slain from the foundation of the world, 
it could mean that God who seeth the end from the beginning, 
and calleth things that are not as though they were, had the 
death of Jesus in his view; the expression from the fowtdation 
of the world in Rey. xili. 8, may be in connexion with the 
writing of the names in the book of life and not with the slay- 
ing of the Lamb, as the same thing is expressed xvil. 8, 
‘* whose names are not written from the foundation of the 
world in the book of life of the Lamb slain.’”? Curcelleus, and 
Du Veil. See also Daubuz in loco. In the common reading we 
may go consistently by viewing the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the gospel w ‘orld, or dispensation. 

As we do not find either promise or prophecy res specting 
Christ, from the death of Moses until the time of David, it 
follows that if the popular idea be true, the whole human 
family during this great period were without hope, and for 
nearly three thousand years no sinner could find acceptance 
with God. Yea, even Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and Abra- 
ham could not have been accepted; shall we believe this? 

Should we even agree that David in Ps. ii. alluded to Christ, 
still his death is not spoken of, and the tenor of the chapter 
would lead us to suppose that the suffering alluded to, was 
not inflicted from the hands of Deity, but rather the contrar y- 

Ps. xvi. 10. “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, &c.’ 
whoever this alludes to, it gives no information respecting his 
death, and is opposed to the common notion ef Jesus’ dying 
under the wrath of God. 

Ps. xxii. Ifthis bea prophecy of Christ, it only shews that 
he was left in the hands of wicked men, and suffered not from 
divine justice. 

Ps. xi, 6—9, so far from proving that Jesus was a propitia- 
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tory sacrifice, rcininds us that instead of burnt-offerings and 
sin-offerings, God req uires obedience to his will. 

So far as these (which are about all ever quoted on this sub- 
ject.) or any other passages in Psalms, speak of the suiferings 
of Christ, they represent them as inflicted by wicked men and 
express nothing about his vicarious sufferings, or of his dying 
in the reem am ds stead of men, so that for twenty-three centu- 
ries after the creation, the doctrine now believed the only way 
of salvation w . NURNOW he 

The prophet Isaiah ch. xlii. £1, 1s quoted. If any person 
can in this verse find any thing relative to Christ, they have 
better vision than ourselves, “ "The Lord is well pleased for 
his righteousness sake, he will magnify the law and make it 
honorable.” Whose righteousness sake ? answer, Jehovah's; 
no mention is made of the sufferi ings of Christ, the context 
treats of the ignorance and folly of Jacob. 

Before noticing Fsatah lit. permit us to remark, that it 
is by no means a settled point, that the prophet had any view 
to Christ, or prephecied of his sufferings. ‘That parts are 
quoted by the New ‘Testament writers, and applied to Christ, is 
well known, but this only proves that many parts of the 
Jewish prophecies were accommodated by the first teachers of 
Christianity to events oftheir own times, which originally had 
no such reference; this will more fully appear by a compa- 
vison of the New and Old Vestaments; notwithstanding this be 
ihe case we are willing to admit for argument sake, er our 
opponent S Wish, and think we can evidence that this chapter 
is very far from giving the least support to the popular notion. 

V.4. “© Wedid esteem him stricken, smitten of God, &c.” 
the Jews thought so of et and so do at present the believers 
in the popular doctrine of atonement. Isaiah informs us that 
all the safferings were ontiabd by the wickedness of men, and 

that the people were wrong Ww hen they esteemed him smitten of 
God—W ho shall we believe e, the prophet or the orthodox? 

V.7. He was oppressed.” Does Deity oppress; if jus- 
tice required his death as a substitute, are justice and oppres- 
sion the same? If oppression proceeds not from God, then it 
follews that when Jesus was oppressed, his sufferings were not 

called for by justice, but were tmflicted by wicked men, and 
that justice “did not require his death. 

V.8. We read of Christ’s bearing our sins; if this mean that 
he was a sinner in place of our being sinners, then when wer ead 
of his bearing our sicknesses we should conclude that he be- 
came sick and thus healed us. 

V.5. © He was wounded fer our tra INSLTCSSIONS, &c."— 
The sins of the people caused them unjustly to persecute him 
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and even to have him scourged, so that oz account of their trans- 
eressions he was bruised. 

V.6. The Lord hath laid on him the i niquity of us all.” 
When the Jewish priests bore the iniquity of the sanctuary aid 


God impute the crimes of others to them, or punish ther ma ine thie 


room of others? Did the scape goat convey the actual sins of 


the people, and bear punishment instead of them? Did the pro- 
phet Ezekiel suffer imputation of the the crimes of Israel and 
Judah, or was he punished in thei stead? If so, then we give 
up the point, at once. 

V.10. ‘It pleased the Lord to bruise him 3” this and similar 
passages we are Willing to take in the scripture sense. We do 
not find that he was bruised by having our sins imputed to him 
or suffering in the place * oT ae and as the chapter does 
not give us such light, we shall n6t trast the ipse dixit of or- 
th odoxy.—In the same cs ay iat God Aardened Pharoah, or 
bade a wicked spirit prosper in lying and deceiving (1 Kings, 
22 ch.) do we think he bruised the Redeemer. 

Phe detached parts of scripture adduced in support of the 
popular notion, will, te say the least, bear a very different and 
far more reasonable construction. 

In the 5 verse, the Heb. prefix, 9, mr mean Jrom or bij, 
as wellas for. ‘That rendered iniquities, may as well be de- 
pravity, perverseness. That rendered br "wisell, may be trans- 
Jated oppressed. (See Parkhurst, and Bate.) The mez ning 
of the prophet may be that Christ recei ed his wounds from or 
by the unjust treatment of the Jews, and that his hu uniliation 
or the crushing him te the dust was brought shen it by their de- 
pravity, i. e. by their perv erting his words and ac tions and all 
the rules of law and justice to procure lis de deactioes” (See 


Wi right’s Anti-satisfactionist, to which we aire indebted for 


much information on this subject.) 

Musar, translated chastisement may mean to teach. Dr. 
Taylor derives it thus, it means this in Job iy. 5. Ps. il. 10, 
xvi. 7. Prov. t, 2-7, &c. &c. &c. 

The Greek interpreters considered it in this light, when they 
rendered it TAIAEIA eseyyas ‘unan, 

The Syriac version has in this place a word yale does net 
mean chastisement, but among other things instruction. 

The Targum of Jonathan transl: ites the clause * < £t in doc- 
trina ejus anultiphicabitur pax super nos.” 

Leigh and Pagninus corroborate the meaning insir wclion. 

In the “wage agint Musar is generally. translated Mardera, 
and at other times by words relating to instruction. In the 
common Bible we have it thus rendered in doicsh 1. 2, S75 & 
iv. I, ms vy. 12,15. Jer. xvii. 23, and many other places. 
Jer. x. 8, it is rendered doctrine. 
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V.i%. © He shall bear their iniquities.”” Dodson reads, 
their iniquities he shall bear away, and informs us that this 
is the exact translation of the original, and it is agreeable to 
the version of the LAX.’? Coverdale’s version in 1550, is 
thus “ For he shall beare away their synnes.”? 'Tindal’s is 
“ He shall beare awaye their sinnes.” What Jesus taught 
should save from sin. 

V.12. Lhe word bare, will as well mean bear with. Ma- 
ny other difficulties might be started, but perhaps these are 
sufficient to show that on passages, the meanings of which may 
be so different, no doctrine so important should be founded. But 
we are not reduced to the necessity of ever using this weapon 
te any great extent, for the common version itself so far from 
supporting the popular notion, absolutely is against it. 

Daniel ix. 26. ‘* Shall Messiah be cut off, &c.”? by this 
we are taught that the death of Jesus would be violent not for 
his crime, but by the wickedness of the Jews; there is certain- 
ly nothing in this passage about his dying instead of others. 

The passage of Dan. viz. * to finish the transgression 
and to make an end of sins,” &c. refers to Daniel’s people the 
Jews, thy people, and cannot allude to the death of Christ. 

Lech, xiii. 7. “ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and 
arainst the man that ts my fellow,* &c.” 

Whatis God’s sword? Vs. xvii. 15, informs us, wicked men: 
if Jesus was slain by wicked men, was it to satisfy divine jus- 
tice ? Did Christ more than accommodate the prophet’s words 
to his case. Is there any thing in the passage which teaches 
us that he was smote zzstead of sinners? 

If ail these predictions related to the promised Messiah, we 
do not see that anv idea of his vicarious death could be gained. 
The Jews would understand them in the same sense as in the 
faw, so that in all the Old Testament there is not a solitary 
passage which can support the idea that the death of Christ 
was a satisfaction for sin. 

The death of Christ was not the death of a part, but of all 
that constituted him Christ, for ifin his proper person he did 
not actually dic, he never in his proper person could undergo 
a resurrection, and if he be not raised what becomes of his 
doctrine? If Jesus died to make satisfaction for infinite SiN, 
his infinite nature (if there be such a thing) must have died; 
ior if finite nature, or manhood only died, the satisfaction falls 
infinitely short ; now the death of an infinite thing is impossible, 
we can no more conceive the death of an infinite God, than we 
can of the death of aninfinite sin. What a stenographer re- 


* The Heb. word here rendered follow, should be rendered neighbour, & 


favourite —En. 
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velation is, it explains in thirteen words what twenty folios 
have held up as confusion, * by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.”” That Jesus was pre- 
eminent, that he was supported and ‘upheld by the power of 
the living God, that he was a man approved of God by signs 
and miracles which God did by him, we are not disposed to 
doubt, for what character ever yet appeared so deserving the 
reverence of men; when all beyond this world was covered by 
darkness, when the most enlightened men could not penetrate 
the gloom, when to the Jews it was a stumbling block, and to 
the Grecks foolishness, when the world by wisdom knew not 
God, Jesus the Son of God seized the torch of power and threw 
its streaming light beyond the shadows of death, unveiled to the 
eyes of man a house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens, and destroying him who had the power of death, that is 
the devil, delivered them who all their life time were in bon- 
dage—yet pride and prejudice, and malice and perjury, called 
in murder and crucified the Saviour of men. With what 
calmness and resignation he submitted to lose life ** no man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself, I have power 
(authority) to lay it down and LI have power to take (to re- 
ceive) it again;”’ he valued truth more than existence and pre- 
ferred the good of man to life. What did Christ die for, let 
us question? Was it to change God? No, he is unchangeable. 

Was it to make God merciful to his creatures? No, he was 
merciful before. Did he die to make God love mankind? No, 
for God commended his leve by sending Jesus. Was it in or- 
der that God might be just and at the same time show mercy 
and forgive sins? No, for God was just before the coming of 
Jesus, he was also merciful and exercised forgiveness before 
the birth of Christ. How shall we know? Look at the testi- 
mony, ** Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” ** To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I might bear witness to the truth;’? it was as true before he 
came as after, he was only a witness. For this truth he died, 
so have many others it will be said, but we ask if Jesus had not 
brought the truth to light, and sealed it with his death, and 
confirmed it by his resurrection, how many martyrs would 
there be on the list? Did he die to shew the wrath of God and 
the exceeding sinfulpess of sin? Answer, ‘ God commendeth 
his love towards us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us. Herein perceive we the love of God, because 
Christ laid down his life for us’”—Jesus was made perfect 

through suffering. But it may be said could he suffer who did 

not sin? Yes, for infants who are under no law, and of course 

cannot transgress, have much suffering, the most virtuous men 

are sometimes the most afflicted, as was Job; suffering ts like a 
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college to human nature, it forms the greatest characters, and 
in it the captain of our salvation was perfected; of course suf- 
fering was necessary to himself. * Though he were a Son yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered,” Heb. y. 
8, so that in the great school of adversity, he learned obedi- 
ence, he lived and died an example to man, and even the 
enemies of his name speak highly of his character; he was a 
living monument of the goodness of God, and united in his 
person precept and practice. If he was God, what example 
could he be, if he was man, it shows how much we may attain 
to, in times of difficulty and danger, by putting our trust in God. 

He broke down the partition wall and reconciled Jews and 
Gentiles. God sent him into the world not to condemn the 
world. Tfence by the knowledge of his gospel, and by imitating 
him, will mankind be saved from the commission of sin, and 
of course from the consequences of sinning.—lt is sometimes 
asked, if Christ did not make atonement for us, what use was 
there in his coming, and what efficacy in his death? Wein re- 
turn will ask, Is the gospel no use? Is it of no account to en- 
joy the doctrine of immortality, and to have it plain and 
preven to every capacity? Is it unpleasant to have the pro- 
inises confirmed ? or is it no benefit to have the means of be- 
coming holy and happy? O man, what a murmuring creature! 
Forty years in the wilderness, supported by the bounty of God, 
has not unstiffened your neck; you must still hanker after the 
putrid flesh-pots of Egypt, and cry out that God has brought 
you out to perish, unless he will cause one to die in your room 
and stead—But if it be true that “ there is no peace to the 
wicked,” what avails the imputation of your sins to another, 
will it give you peace? I tell you nay, except ye repent ye 
shall all likewise perish. Cease then from priestcraft ; if you 
are righteous, imputation of another’s righteousness will be of 
no use to you, and if you be wicked it will do you no good. 
Go to, live according té the principles of the gospel, revealed 
and confirmed by the Son of God, devote your lives to the ser- 
vice of the Father of the spirits of all flesh; exhibit purity of 
conduct, be useful to your fellow-creatures. Imitate in tem- 
per and conduct and conversation, your Lord and Master; 
and that God to whom are .alike varicties of faith, will not 
condemn you. 





eed 


Unitarianism is making rapid progress in the world. In Eng- 
‘and there are said to be at present not Jess than four hundred re- 
gular congregations. In Transylvania, there are at present 40,000 
Unitarians, constituting 120 churches. Unitarianism is one of the 
‘our modes of religion which enjoy equal freedom and protection 
in that country, the other three being the Roman Catholic, the Ca!- 
va@uistic, and the Lutheran. 
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PERSECUTION. 


The piece from which the following extracts are fMken. ap- 
peared in the 4merican Watchman and Delaware Advertiser, 
of. January 7th, 1823; which we have tried to have insert- 
ed in some of the public prints in this city; but, from some 
cause or other, it has not been done. Some parts of it, being 
rather foreign from our object, though important in relation 
to the particular case to which they refer, we have omitted, 
and selected those only which are of a general nature, and 
which show at the same time the spirit of the court and the 
degree to which this kind of persecution may extend. 


EXTRACT. 


‘In a trial, in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, held at 
Newcastle in November iast, of aman indicted for ****, one 
of the jury impannelled, was, on his being called, challenged 
by the Attorney General, who proceeded to show cause for the 
challenge, by propounding to him, under the direction of the 
Court, the following questions, and requiring his answers 
thereto :— 

«© Q. 1. Do you believe in the obligation of an oath? 

«© A, 1. An honest man, to speak the truth, requires not an 
oath to bind him; and a dishonest one will not be bound by an 
oath. 

“6.2. Do you believe in the existence of a God ? 

‘© A, 2. It appears reasonable to believe, that all things are 
governed by a superior intelligence, rather than by a blind 
fatality. 

‘The same question being repeated and a more direct an- 
swer required, Juror replicd— 

*© 2, I do believe in the existence of a God. 

«© Q. 3. Do you believe in a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments ? 

“A. 3. Lam ignorant of them. 
comprehension. 

“The Court on hearing the answers of the Juror to the 
questions proposed, decided that he was incompetent to serve 
as one of the Jury, He was consequently rejected, although 
it was the prisoner’s wish that he should pass between him and 
his country.—The decision of the Court in this case being no- 
vel in its character, and involving future disabilities on the 
part of the Juror, which go not only to the annihilation of his 
respectability and usefulness in society, but his security also ; 
menacing likewise not a few, it is believed, of our citizens, 
should they ever be so unfortunate as to be subjected to a 
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similar inquisition, with a deprivation of the same privileges 
and its consequences; it becomes a matter of no small impor- 
tance to.every member of the community, to have its correct- 
ness invéStigated.— Without premising any thing further, I 
shall attempt briefly to show, that so far from having a claim 
to be considered in that pomt of view, it is at war with the 
plainest principles of the common law, and violates the con- 
stitution of the United States, as well as the constitution of 
the state, in several of their most important provisions.” 

Here the writer sets forth in the clearest light, the only 
causes which can disqualify a juror, according to the common 
Jaw of England, as laid down by Blackstone and Sir E. Coke, 
and after briefly passing over these causes which could not ap- 
ply in the present case, he observes, 

‘“* Now in regard to the examination of a Juror it is ex- 
pressly laid down by Blackstone, that aithough he may be 
examined on his qualification, venitatem dicere, to speak the 
truth, with respect to such causes of challenge as are not to 
his dishonor or discredit, yet he cannot in regard to any 
crime, or any thing which tends to his disgrace or disadvan- 
tage—which is calculated to sink him in the eyes of the com- 
munity, or operate to his injury. In the case under conside- 
ration, the questions proposed were all of a kind, that would 
have tended to the discredit and prejudice of the Juror had 
they been negatively answered. He was not bound, therefore, 
to answer them. But the conclusion rests not on the single 
authority of this distinguished Jurist. It is an established 
principle of the common law of England, that no person shall 
be compelled to criminate himself—a principle the benefit of 
which is extended alike to all offenders; to him who commits 
the most trifling misdemeanor, and to the vilest malefactor. 
{n this the law manifests its justice and humanity, and is con- 
sistent with itself; no person being allowed to be judge or wit- 
ness in his own cause. Besides, the privilege of the juror in 
this respect is secured to him by provisions in the federal con- 
stitution and the constitution of the state; it being expressly 
declared in both instruments, that no person shall be bound to 
give evidence against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, (in which expressions, all his most estimable 
rights and privileges are comprised) except by the judgment 
of his peers, and the lawof the land. By the decision in. ques- 
tion the Juror has been deprived, not of one only, but several, 
it is believed, of his most valuable privileges, and that without 
being allowed any of the aids or formalities, to which he was 
legally and constitutionally entitled for the defence of the 
same. He has been pronounced by the Court to be unfit to 
serve as a Juror; and if unfit to act in that capacity, he is dis- 
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qualified also to be a witness, or to assume the duties of any 
of the offices or public trusts in the state. His situation, then, 
is deplorable indeed ; the punishment which has been inflicted 
on him, though negative, is a severe one. It consists not mere- 
ly in the disgrace annexed to exclusion from oflice, its honors 
and profits, and the consequent incapacity of rendering to so- 
ciety, the services it has a right to require of its members ; 
the security of his person and I may add, of his property too, 
is absolutely endangered. No matter what violence may here- 
after be done to the former, or what injury or loss he may 
sustain in the latter, if there be not other testimony than his 
own, the state cannot prosecute the offender. Should he even 
behold the murder of his wife or his child, and no one else be 
witness to the felony, no legal proceeding could be instituted 
against the perpetrator, in order to bring him to punishment. 

‘*'The decision of the Court is believed to be in other re- 
spects at variance with the federal constitution and the consti- 
tution of Delaware. The rights of conscience, freedom of 
speech, and consequently freedom of thought, are cuaranteed 
by both to our citizens.” 

Here the writer expatiates upon “ Art. 1. Sec. 1. of the 
constitution of Delaware,” by which he endeavours to show 
that the Attorney Gencral had no right to exercise the inquisi- 
torial powers which he did; and under which, he has the fol- 
lowing remark: 

“Fam aware that the Court in permitting the Attorney Ge- 
neral to erect himself into an inquisitor, by requiring answers 
to the questions he put to the Juror, shields itself:—ist. Under 
a rule of law by which a witness may be interrogated as to his 
belief in a God and a future state; giving a new application 
to a rule of doubtful authority. (2.) If however there be a 
discrepancy between that rule and the principle of law, which 
allows no man to be constrained to accuse himself, or to an- 
swer any questions that tend to his dishonour or disadvantage 
(which is tantamount to being obliged to accuse himsell, or be- 
come an agent in effecting his own ruin) which principle of 
law is to be found in the jurisprudence of other well regulated 
states, as well as in that of England, and has in particular 
been adopted into all the American constitutions ; if moreover 
there be in the constitution of Delaware other provisions in- 
terdicting all interference by any magistrate with the rights 
of conscience, and exempting our citizens from Inquisition 
concerning their religious opinions, which provisions are in 
collision with that rule; it cannot be obligatory, but being 
null, ought to be discarded by our Courts.” 

Here the writer expatiates upon the opinion given by the 
Court, “ that the situation and duties of a juror constitute not 
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an office or public trust;”? under which opinion, the court has 
shielded ttselfy and which the writer has shown, in our opinion, 
to be ridiculous and absurd. For it would go to say, that a 
man thus disfranchised ** cannot be a juror, or a witness; but 
he may be a legislator, a judge, or a governor!”? But waving 
this point, the writer proceeds, 7 

‘* But admitting the rule of law under which the juror was 
interrogated respecting his religious belief, to be a sound one; 
and the opinion of the Court that a juror is not an oflicer, or 
vested with a public trust, and that he is consequently not en- 
titled to the benefit of the constitutional provision before re- 
cited to be correct; it may still be denied that the rejection of 
the juror, on the answers given to the questions proposed by the 
Attorney General, ought to have followed. ‘The plain import 
of his answer to question 1. to wit, that an honest man to 
speak the truth, requires not an oath to bind him, and a dis- 
honest one will not be bound by an oath, is, not that he dis- 
believed in the obligation of an cath when taken, but that an 
oath, for the reasons assigned, was unnecessary, and therefore 
improper to be taken. And is the juror singular in that 
opinion ?-——Do not hundreds of our citizens concur with him in 
the same sentiment? Nay, does not one denomination of Chris- 
tians, besides many individuals of other Christian professions, 
from the construction given by them to certain expressions of 
our Lord Jesus Christ relative to swearing, maintain that the 


taking of an oath on any occasion is sinful, and that in speak- 


ing of facts, simple affirmation or negation ought alone to be 
used? ‘True it is, that a great majority of Christians interpret 
these expressions as interdicting only profane swearing in com- 
mon discourse; believing that it was not intended by our Lord, 
to prohibit the use of oaths on important solemn occasions. 
And in support of this opinion, which appears to be the most 
reasonable, the language of St. Paul, in a part of the 6th chap- 
ter of his epistle to the Hebrews, may be relied on. (3.) With 
this explanation the apparent contradiction between the ex- 
pressions of our Lord and the language of the apostle, would 
seem to be removed, and one made consistent with the other.” 

Here the writer speaks of the honourable character of the 
man, his well-known standing in society, his uniform religi- 
ous principles, the important offices in the state in which he 
had acted, and some of which he still sustained, all of which 
tended to make this case an aggravated one; but which we are 
disposed to pass over, as being in some degree foreign to our 
present purpose; keeping our eye only upon what is of a ge- 
neral nature. ‘Che writer continues ; 

‘“* Man came out of the hands of his Creator a free agent. 
Had he been differently constituted, he would have been inca- 
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pable of moral action, and consequently unfit to be a subject 
of moral government. He would have been a mere machine, 
which could not have moved or acted, without first being 
moved or acted upon. The tenets and speculations of some 
theologists and philosophers pursued to their ultimate conse- 
quences, result, I know, in that opinion. And it has been 
the misfortune of mankind until a very recent period, and 
even now, in most of the countries where civil government 
has been long instituted, that their spiritualg uides and politi- 
cal rulers have too generaily acted under the influence of this 
mistaken idea. ‘They have resorted to force to control the 
operations of the mind, than which a greater absurdity can- 
not be conceived ; because, unlike matter, it cannot receive 
any impressions from coercion. Force may, indeed, when 
threatened or applied to the body, affect the mind with appre- 
hension or pain; but it can have no effect in originating, 
moulding, or varying its conceptions. 

‘¢ The Christian religion, on its first promulgation in the 
world, met with great opposition. The primitive preachers 
and professors of it were persecuted first by the bigoted Jews. 
But the opposition and persecution which they had to encoun- 
ter from Judaism, were comparatively small to what they af- 
terwards suffered by the intolerance and cruelty of polytheism. 
No sooner, however, had idolatry been put down, and the tem- 
ples of the gods been demolished, or converted into Christian 
fanes, than the Christians began to dispute among themselves, 
and to persecute eachother. ‘The papal became the establish- 
ed religion of the church, in those countries which had formed 
the western division of the Roman empire. ‘The doctrines 
which were gradually incorporated into it, grew out of the ig- 
norance and superstition which prevaticd during the dark 
ages ; and although they were entirely destitute of the simpli- 
city, purity, and rationality of primitive Christianity, all who 
ventured to dissent from them, were anathematised by the sa- 
cerdotal order, and punished as heretics. Even men the most 
distinguished for genius and literary fame, who made impor- 
tant discoveries in science, or exercised their talents in philo- 
sophical speculations, where these happened not to agree with, 
or were supposed to condemn, any of the tenets contained in 
the ecclesiastical creed, were obliged to renounce them as 
dangerous heresies, or be consigned to the stake. ‘The cor- 
ruptions and usurpations of the churchcontinued to progress in 
darkening and enslaving the human mind until it began to be 
enlightened and liberated by the reformers in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. ‘The invention of printing which happen- 
ed about the same time, promoted greatly the same object. 
The revival of letters taking place also, assisted in dispelling 
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the thick gloom which had so long clouded the intellectual at- 
mosphere. Errors which have taken deep root in the human 
mind, and have been of long continuance, are not however, to 
be eradicated all at once. Reason if unfettered will accom- 
plish the work; but itis a work ef time. So little was religi- 
ous liberty understood in Great Britain, after the people had 
been delivered from the superstition and tyranny of the Roman 
church, that it was succeeded by an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, almost as intolerant and oppressive. All persons whe- 
ther Roman Cathelics or Protestant dissenters, who would not 
subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, 
and conferm to her mode of worship, incurred serious disabi- 
lities under the test laws, and were exposed to relentless, ruin- 
ous prosecutions. By these the first settlers of these states 
were driven here. But although compelled by the rights of 
conscience having been withheld from them, and by their suf- 
ferings under the intolerance and injustice of the British 
Hierarchy te leave their native land, and seck an asylum in 
the American wilderness, they had not learned wisdom. The 
Quakers and other religious sccieties were persecuted by the 
Puritans in New-England, who were unwilling that they 
should enjoy the same privileges with themselves in_ the 
articie of religious belief and worship. Nor were correct 
views entertained on this subject, until these states were sever- 
ed from Great Britain by the revolutionary contest. Even the 
jirst constitutions which were formed in the several states, ex- 
hibit evidences of the error, in this respect, which had been so 
general, and existed so long, having not been entirely donc 
away. ‘The most of them required a belief in the Christian re- 
ligion, as a qualification to oflice, or extended the protection of 
the law to Christian denominations only. The constitution of 
Delaware was less liberal on this point than any other, (that 
of New-Jersy excepted) requiring a belief not only in the 
Christian religion, but in the doctrine of the trinity also, 4 
doctrine disbelieved by great numbers of Christians in every 
age of the church, from the days of Arius to the present time. 
In 1792 it was divested of its illiberality herein, by the Con- 
vention which revised and amended it. So have all the con- 
stitutions of the old states, disfigured with the same defect, 
which have undergone renovation. In the federal constitution, 
and more especially inevery one of recent organization in the 
new states, the rights of conscience are acknowledged in the 
fullest manner. No one is to be molested on account of his 
religious principles unless they should manifest themselves 10 
disturbing the peace of society; the enlightened men who 
formed these instruments, conceiying that the members of 4 
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community are responsible to government for their actions 
only, and not for their opinions. 

‘* Religion to be real, must be free. By drawing up rules 
of faith, and obliging men to subscribe to them you may make 
hypocrites, but saints you cannot. ‘True religion never has 
been, nor can be thus promoted. Left to itself, it prospers 
most. When priests and politicians unite in its support, it is 
certain to decay. -There is se great a variety in the constitu- 
tions, talents, education, habits, and circumstances of men, that 
no two persons, who ever yet lived, thought exactly alike. 
And on no subject which has engaged their attention, has a 
greater diversity of sentiment existed than on that of religion. 
‘Those who have believed in the existence ofa Supreme Being, 
a belief of all others the, most general, have been far from 
agreeing in their opinions concerning his nature and attri- 
butes, his agency, and moral influence in governing the uni- 
verse. And if truths so obvious to a reflecting mind, and so 
important, have failed in obtaining universal credence, could 
it be reasonably expected, that theve should be no sceptics in 
regard to the authenticity of the Christian revelation, when 
those who profess to believe the doctrines it teaches, have never 
yet come to an agreement, what those doctrines are? And if 
Christian professors have not been able to arrive at uniforinity 
in their religious sentiments, so as to unite in acommon creed, 
how absurd as well as unjust has it been in those governments, 
which have espoused the religion of a particular denomination, 
and established it by law, laying under restrictions, and ex- 
posing to heavy penalties, sometimes even death, such of their 
subjects or citizens, as could not yield their assent to its dog- 
mas, and join in its worship? ‘Yo the honor of the federal an 
state governments, they are irce from this imputation—all re- 
ligious sects and denominations (except in the states of Mary- 
land and New-Jersey) being put on an eyual footing; no one 
heing allowed greater privileges than the rest. And there is 
certainly no cause to regret the consequences of this liberal 
feature in their institutions. Piety and morality have not been 
less prosperous here than in countries where religious esta- 
blishments exist. It is thought, on the contrary, that they 
have flourished more. For all being protected alike by the 
civil authorities in their respective rights and modes of wor- 
ship, and no persons incurring any disabilities, or oppressions, 
on account of their religious or other ovinions, a spirit of uni- 
versal charity prevails among our citizens, to cherish and pro- 
pagate which, is, or ought to be the object of every system of 
religion. By agreeing to disagree, it has been found, that mu- 
tual good will and social harmony have been most successtully 
promoted. A Friend to Religious Liberty,” 


Vou. I. Rr 
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In a second number on the same subject, inserted in the 
Watchman, January 10th, after expatiating largely upon the 
aggravated nature of the particular case, the writer coucludes 
as follows: 

‘6 Of all the devices that have ever been resorted to, for the 
exercise of tyranny and oppression, none is so unjust, so unna- 
tural, and detestable, as compelling men to accuse themselves 
by answering interrogations, which tend to their’ ignominy. 
The mere putting of such questions lnplies on the part of the 
inguisitor a suspicion that they will be answered in a manner 
to disgrace the respondent. And even when not so answered, 
they have the effect to scandalize him. 

No evil can result to society from allowing every one the 
liberty of indulging the utmost range ef thought of which he is 
eapable. Fvee thought has no unkindly influence on truth. It 
1s the enemy of error only, which shrinks from the ordcal of 
investigation. No one, then, should be persecuted for his 
opinions however erroneous they may be. So long as reason is 
teft free to combat them, they may be tolerated with safety. 
The effect of persecution is not to make men change their prin- 
ciples ov belief, but to cling closer to them. The efforts that 
have been made, in every couniry where one creed and one 
mode of worship have been established, to produce uniformity 
of sentiment in the article of religion, have invariably failed ; 
and for the plainest of all reasons, because men are born te 
think differently. And why should.they not be permitted to 
think variously on religions as welFas other subjects? In the 
common transactions of life, in matters of science, of philoso- 
phy and government, diversity of opinion has always been ex- 
ercised, and has been beneficial, not detrimental to society. 
Had this principle not formed a part in the human composi- 
tion; had men been so constituted, as to think all exactly 
alike, it would have been no improvement of their condition. 
There could have been no motives to action, or they must have 
been very greatly diminished; the consequence of which must 
have been an abridgement of human happiness. What would 
seem to a superficial mind a source of infelicity to man, has 
been implanted in his nature for the wisest purposes, and like 
other dispositions and propensities in him, requires only to be 
placed under the direction of reason to work for his good. If 
these remarks be correct, the inference is unavoidable, that 
until human nature undergo a change, any attempt at shackling 
and controling private Sentiment or judgment, is in itself ab- 
surd, and can never promote the course of justice, the cause of 
religion, or any one interest of mankind. 

‘‘In combatting the decision of the Court, I have had my 
eye steadily fixed on the constitutional privilege, which every 
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citizeu. possesses of examining the official conduct of men act- 
ing in a public capacity. The proceeding on which I have 
animadverted, and attempted to argue, is one which if not 
marked with the disapprobation, that, in my view, it merits, 
might become a precedent for future and further inroads on the 
rights of the citizen. In the observations and arguments I 
have ventured on offering, if has been my aim to be decorous 


and temperate, well knowing that the mind is neither to be . 


convinced, nor persuaded, by acrimony in discussion. In as- 
sailing the opinions and conduct of such high and potent officers 
as the judges ofthe Supreme Court, and the Attorney General 
of the State, Lam fully apprised of the responsibility I have in- 
curred, if the attack has been wanton. or such as the occasion 
did not justify. The rights of a fellow citizen had, in my 
opinion, been violated. ‘That was the cause. But whether it 
has been properly sustained ; in other words, whether my case 
has been made out, is for an enlightened public to determine.” 








Since preparing the above extracts for this Magazine, the 
Columbian Observer, April 8, has been put into our hands, con- 
taining the above inquisitorial questions and answers, ac- 
companied with the following remarks: 

** Among these questions propounded to the Juror, whose re- 
hzious belief was pryed into by Judge Johns, in order to find 
an excuse for wreaking his vengeance upon a reputable and 
substantial citizen, was the following: ** Do you believe in the 
obligation of an oath?’ To which the Juror answered, * 4n 
honest man to speak the truth, requires not an vath to bind him; 
and a dishonest one will not be bownd by an oath,” <A reply 
which Socrates could not have improved, and which Cicere 
would have commended fer its wisdom, brevity, and just know- 
ledge of human nature. 

‘«s So true, indeed, is it, that a dishonest man will not be 
bound by an oath, that all legislatures have found it necessary 
to pass laws for the restraint and punishment of perjury: and 
where any temptation influences the mind to violate an oath, 
the dishonest and wnprincipled man, will not hesitate to swear 
to a conscious falsehood, if he thinks himself beyond the danger 
of detection. The answer of the juror therefore was wise as 
well as decisive, and spoke a language of honour which must 
have sounded with uncongenial harsiness in the ears of the 
judge, who presided as inquisitor general on that memorable oc- 
casion. 

‘‘ There are some men, however, who though they would not 
hastily violate an oath, yet will never speak the truth unless 


a * 


acting under its coercive influence. ‘his is the disposition ot 
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Judge Johns, if we may judge from authentic documents of hig 
contradictory testimony that now lie before us. Yet this is the 
man, who dares to interrogate un upright citizen, whether he 
believed in the obligation of an oath! For we think there is 
very little merit in that belief, unless it is accompanied by 
such a sense of honor, virtue, and morality, as will abide in all 
classes, by the obligation—even the perjured will not deny 
their belief in the obligation ofan oath, though they have not 
sufficient virtue to observe it. 

‘ When Judge Johns, however, had the exemplary virtue to 
speak the truth, when sworn to speak it, but equivocated, and 
refused to speak it, on the word of a gentleman, a Christian, 
and a iman of honour, he certainly presented us with no exam- 
ple to show the reasonableness of the first interrogation put to 
the juror. We allude to Judge Johns’ private letter recom- 
mendation of Mr. Janvier, in which he declares, he has full 
confidence in Mr. Janvier, that * he would faithfully perform 
the duties of ANY oFFICE to which he might be appointed.” 
Now this recommendation obviously embraced all oflices, and 
comprehended that of the Clerk of the Supreme Court, with all 
others. Yet when Judge Johns is brought under oath, to state 
whether he had ever recommended Mr. Janvier to be Clerk of 
the Supreme Court, he declares solemnly he never did, but 
merely certified as to his general character—that is, that he 
was qualified for any OFFICE, and of course for that of Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. Now whether the declarations of the 
Judge himself under oath differ from his declarations in the let- 
ter, we leave our readers to decide. If recrimination is ever 
commendable, it is so against the tyrant and the oppressor 5 
and had the Juror put the interrogatory to the supGE, instead 
of the Judge to the Juror, the reverse of their positions would 
only have shown the contrariety of their characters, and the 
superior purity of the moral principles of the persecuted party.” 








THE BIBLE DOCTRINE CONCERNING HELL- 


As we have often called upon our opponents to prove their 
doctrine, of an ever burning and never ending HELL, from the 
scriptures of divine truth, rather than from their own dogmas 
of human invention; and as they have never attempted to do 
this, by fair investigation, although they still continue to pro- 
pagate the doctrine, and to fulminate the bitterest anathemas 
against all those who are not so blinded as to take mere asscl- 
tion for proof; we propose here to present at one view the 
whole of the scripture authority for the idea ofa burning HELL 
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in another world; and to show at the same time, either that 
the word has been grossly perverted, or else the translators of 
the English Bible have been less faithful in this particular 
than the translators of the Latin, or French. Therefore, to 
settle the question forever, and prevent ail further dispute 
on this subject, we propose to present every text so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, from the original Scriptures, 
with the assistance of Cruden’s Concordance, where the He- 
brew word T1Kw shevl, or the Greck word £¢%5 hades, can be 
found in all the Bible; thatis where either of them is used asa 
noun, and has any reference to the unseen state, or a state af- 
ter death. And to show how these words have been understood 
by the learned, we shall present the corresponding word in 
every text, in Latin, French, and German: and although we 
have frequently defined these words, yet, that we may now 
present the whole subject at one view, it seems necessary that 
they should be defined again. For the only plausible evidence 
that can be advanced in favour of the doctrine of future, never 
ending punishment, is that which is derived from the several 
expressions, ** eternal’—forever’—* for ever and ever’— 
‘‘ the world to come;”’ also, ** hell” —* hell fire,’’—** the dam- 
nation of hell,”? &c. as they are found in our public version of 
the scriptures; now, if it can be plainly shown that tliese 
terms, are made use of in the creeds of human fabrication, to 
convey a meaning entirely foreign from that of the original 
words of which they are the supposed translation, it is evident 
the superstructure erected upon them, being thus deprived of 
its only foundation, must fall prostrate. And, that this is real- 
ly atrue statement of facts, has, we conceive, been already 
placed beyond the possibility of doubt, by the several critical 
and argumentative dissertations in relation to these words, 
now in the, possession of the public, and the correctness of 
which has never been attempted to be controveried. ‘The 
scriptures as they proceed from the pen of inspiration know of 
no punishment for sin after death has put a period to our mor- 
tal existence, and sin in us is finished, much less a punish- 
ment, the torments of which shall nevercease. But, assertion 
without proof, not being the species of argument we wish our 
readers to receive, we shall now proceed, (laying aside for the 
present, the consideration of the other terms, ) to present to our 
readers the true scriptural doctrine concerning “hell,” as deriv- 
ed from the Old as wellas New Testament. And this we con- 
ceive will be best cone by selecting every passage in the ori- 
ginal, where the expressions rendered hell in the common ver- 
sion occur, and comparing the different renderings of these 
words, as we have proposed. 

The root of the Hebrew word rendered hell, in our common 
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Bible is 58v, though written differently, :as will be seen below; 
but most generally written as we first stated, or as in Deut. 
Xxxii. 22, which see below. (Masc. >xw or ww, fem. Toxe op 
mw, all of the same meaning.) 

As a verb, it signifies, to as/>, consuli, demand, request, bez, 
crave, or to cause to ask, petition, or supplicate. 1 Sam. i. 28, 
“ And I also wrnoxwn have made him supplicate the Lord al- 
ways, because he was ‘ww desired for the Lord.” , 

As a noun, masc. or fem. it signifies the invisible state of the 
dead, ** the place and state <f those qui in questione sunt (Coc- 
cius) who are out of the way and to be sought for.’ Bate. 
In this view it seems nearly to answer to the Greck ‘Adys, 
Hades, (by which the LXX almost constantly render it), 1. e. 
a widus tomes the invistble place, and to our Old English word 
Hell, which, being a derivative from the Saxon hillan or helan 
to hide, or from holl a cavern, anciently denoted the concealed 
or unseen place of the dead in general, as is manifest from the 
version of Psal. xlix. 14, lv. 16. Ixxxviii. 9, Ixxxix. 44, in 
K. Henry Viil’s Great Bible, which is retained in the Liturgy 
of the church of England; and so it ought to be understood in 
other places of that translation. It is sometimes used for a 
great * depth under ground, out of sight and so to be sought 
for,” (Bate) without any reference to the dead. See Deut. 
Xxxii.22. Job xi.8. Ps.cxxxix.8. Ezek. xxxi.17. Amos 
ix. 2. See Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon. 

‘Thus much for the meaning of the word sheol; now for its 
corresponding Greek word ‘Aeys Hades. 

**‘Adys, or Aidzs (as it is spelt in Homer and Hesiod) obscure, 
dark, invisible, from # neg. and :d<:» to see. The invisible re- 
ceptacle or mansion ef the dead, in general. ¢ Our English or 
rather Saxon word Hell, in its original signification (though it 
is now understood in a more limited sense), exactly answers to 
the Greek word Hades, and denotes a concealed or unseen place; 
and this sense of the word is still retained in the eastern, and 
especially in the western counties of England; to hele over a 
thing is to cxver it. See Lord King’s History of the Creed, 
ch. iv. Doddridge on Rev. i. 18. Parkhurst. 

The above being the primitive meaning of the word, any 
other meaning, unsupported by reason or revelation, must be 
considered mere imaginary cr fictitious. 'Uhe only text which 
gives the least colour to any other meaning, except that which 
is purely figurative, is Luke xvi. 23; but as we have already 
treated this subject more at large, in vol. i. p. 49—53, of the 
Magazine, it is unnecessary to say any thing further upon it 
here. We would, however, just observe, that when it can be 
Shown that the account of the rich man and Lazarus is not 4 
parable, and that the heathen notion of the consciousness ©! 
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unembodied spirits is correct, then we shall be disposed to re- 
view what we have written on this subject. The scenery of 
this parable is very much like the one concerning the king of 
Babylon, (Isai. xiv.) where not only the dead, but the cedars 
of Lebanon are made to speak. Whoever is capable of under- 
standing such an account, as being literally true, it matters 
very little what he believes; specially, as long as he is not 
made unhappy by his own belief. But to return to our defini- 
tion of words. 

The Latin sepulchr-wm., i, 0, t, (which different endings show 
only the different grammatical construction of tie werd,) 
the French sépulcre, and the German grube, answer, to the 
English words grave, tomb, or sepulchre. 

The Latin infernus, French enfer, and the German hélle 
answer to the English word heil; though, it must be admitted, 
if all these words should be traced to their primitive meaning, 
they would come nearer the Hebrew shel, and the Greek hades, 
than one would naturally imagine from the modern use of the 
English term, Hell: the Latin and French signifying a place 
beneath, while the German, as well as English, signifies a place 
covered or concealed. 

The French abime answers to the English abyss, or an unfa- 
thomable depth. Latin fovea, a pit or cavern. 

It will be perceived by what follows, that the Hebrew word 
sheol, and the Greek hades, are general terms, which are never 
used for an individual grave or sepulchre. When an indivi- 
dual grave is spoken of, the word in Hebrew. is 2p kebber, in 
Greek ragos or wryauesov, the former used by the LXX, and 
the latter by the New Testament writers. ‘These words are 
rendered grave, tumb, or sepulchre, and are always used in 
this limited sense. Having thus explained the terms, we shall 
proceed to give the passages where they may be found. 

The texts are given in the first place as they stand in the 
common version: then follows the word in the original He- 
brew, (in the Old Testament), which corresponds to the word 
hell, oy the grave, in the common version: then follow cor- 
responding words in the Septuagint, the Latin of Tremellius, 
the French, the German, and the English according to ‘Thom- 
son. In the New Testament, after the common version, and 
the Greek word corresponding to the word hell or grave, in the 
English, will follow corresponding words in the Latin of the 
Syriac, by Tremellius, the Latin by Montanus, the French, 
the German, and the English according to our own improved 
version. In the Apocrypha, after the text as in the common 
version, will follow the Greek of the Septuagint, and the La- 
tin of Tremellius. The whole will be mace plain to the 
smallest capacity. Reader, judge for thysel!. 
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Gen. xxxvii. 35. I will go down into THE GRAVE unto my 
gon mourning. H.7oxw sHEoL. S. ess 2dev, into hades. L. sepul- 
chrum. F. le sépulcre. G. die grube. ‘VT. the mansion of the dead. 
xlii. 38. —then shall ye bring down my grey hairs 
with sorrow to THE GRAVE. H.n>iew sHEoL. S. tvs adder, 
L. sepulchrum. F. le sépulcre. G. die grube. 'T. the man- 
sion of the dead. Gen. xliv. 31.—the same as xhi. 38. 

Num. xvi. 30. and they shall go down quick into Tue pyr, 

H. sro. S. ets ‘adou. L. sepulchraz. F, le gouffre, the pit, 
J. die hélle, the hell. T. the mansion of the dead. 
35. And all that appertained to them went down alive 
into raz PIT. H. sHeon. S. ¢:6 edov. L. vivi in sepulchrum. 
F. vivans dans le gouffre. TT. went down alive to the mansion 
of the dead, and the earth covered them. 

Deut. xxxit. 22.. For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and 
shall burn unto the lowest HELL. H. xv sneon. S. fas 
édov. lL. sepulchrum. F. jusqu’au fond des plus pas lieux, 
even to the bittom of the liwest places. G. die unterstie héile 
the lowest hell. 'T. down to the lwest Hades. 

1 Sam. ii. 6. The Lord ....... bringeth down to THE GRAVE, 
and bringeth up. H. sHeon. S. ess tadov. L. sepulchrum. 
i. sépulcre. G. die halle. T. the grave. 

2. Sam. xxii. 6. ‘The sorrows of hell compassed me about. 
Hi. sheol. S. Savarev of death. WL. Dolores sepuichri. F. les 
fiens du sépulcre. G. schmerzen des todes* pains of death. 
T. The pangs of death. 

1 Kings ii.6, let not his hoar head go down to ‘he grave in 








peace. H. Sxw sheol. S. css edov, L. sepulchrum. F. le 


sépulere. ‘T. the grave. 

9. but his hoar head bring down to the grave with blood. 
H. sheol. S. cs 20m. LL. sepulchrum, F. le sépulere. 'f. 
the srave. 

Job vit. 9. so he that goeth down to the grave-shall come up 
no more. H. sheol. S. eis ‘dys. L. sepulchrum. F. sé- 
pulcre. 'T’. the mansion of the dead. 

xi. 8. It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know? H. sheol. S. © 
‘edn. Li. semilchro. F. les enfers (pl.) the shades below. T. 
the mansion of the dead. 

xiv. 13. Oh that thou wouldest hide me in the grave: 
H. sheol. S. ev &dy. L. sepulchro. F. le sépulere. T. the 











‘mansion of the dead. 





xvii. 13. If IT wait the grave is my house. H. sheol. 
SB. 1s tedys. LL. sepulchrum. F. le sépulcre. T. the mat 
ston of the dead. 


* In all other places sheol is uniformly rendered hdlle, i. e. hell, in the Ger. 


— and for the want of suitable types, we shall drop the German words in fet 
ure. 
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Job xvii. 16. They shall go down to the bars of Tue rrr, 
when our rest together (i. e, with corruption and worms) is in 
the dust. H.suron. S. esgadov. Li. sepulchralibus [but the 
marginal reading is] Heb. sepulchri. FE. sépulcre. 'V. the 
mansion if the dead. 
| Xxi. 13. and ina moment go down to the grave. Ti. 
sheol. S.‘edou. L. sepudchrum. F. sepulcre. 'T. the peace- 
ful grave. 

xxiv. 19. Drought and heat consume the snow waters: 
so doth the grave those which have sinned. H. sheol. 8S. 
(omitted. | L. sepulchrum. F. le sépulcre. 'T. [the werd is 
omitted, and the sense (being translated from the Septuagint) 
is very much changed. Speaking of the sinner, it says, ‘* re- 
tribution should be made for what he hath done.’’] 

xxvi. 6. Hell is naked before him, and destruction 
hath nocovering. H. sheol. S. 6 2x5. L. sepulchrum, F. 
L’abime, the abyss. 'T’. the mansion of the dead. 

Psalm vi. 5. in the grave who shall give thee thanks? H, 
Sheol. S. tw ‘ady. LL. sepulchro. EF. le sepulcre. ‘VW. the 
mansion of the dead. 

ix.17. The wicked shall be turned into hell. H. sheoi. 
S. ess tov Sednvy. Le sepulchrum. F. sépulcre. ‘TY. the man- 
sion of the dead. 

Xvi. 10. For thou wilt not leave my soul in Hell. WH. 
Sheol. S. ess sedav. L. sepulchro. F. le sépulcre. ‘VY. the 
mansion of the dead. 

xviii. 5. The sorrows of hell compassed me about. H. 
sheol. 5S. ‘edov. L. Doloribus sepulchri. F. Les cordeaux 
du sépulcre. TV. the pangs of Hades. 

xxx. 3. O Lord, thou hast brought up my soul from 
the grave. Hi. sheol. S.eZsedov. LL. sepulchro. F. sépulcre. 
T. Thou, O Lord, hast brought my soul up out of Hades ; and 
saved me from among them who go down to the pit. 

XXXi. 17. let the wicked...... be sitent in the grave. H. 
Sheol. S. ess ‘adov. L. sepulchrum. F. ie sépulcre. ‘FP. the 
mansion of the dead. 

xlix. 14, 15. Like sheep they are laid in the grave; 
death shall feed on them ....... and their beauty shall consume 
in the grave from their dwelling. But God will redeem my 
soulfrom the power of the grave. H. sheol [in all three of the 
places. | S. ey 6D yomety T@ + 0 N—~EX KEE 0S ‘dou. L. sepulchro 
[in the first and last place, but in the second it is] infernus; 
[and here is the only place where that word is used, by ‘Tre- 
mellius, in the Old ‘Testament, which is the proper Latin word 
for hell. F. sépulcre [in all three of the places.] ‘I’. the man- 
sion of the dead, [in the two first places, but in the last, tt reads’ 
from the power of that mansion. 
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——ly. 15. let them go down quick into fell. H. sheol. §. 
ig Sedov, L,. sepulchrum. F. le sépulcre. ‘l. the mansion o f 
the dead. 

Ixxxvi. 13. thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest 
hell. H. sheol. S. e& sedov. LL. sepulchro. FF. sepulcre. 'T, 
the deepest mansion of the dead. | 
Ixxxviii. 3. my life draweth nigh unto the grave. H, 
shecl. S. tw acy L. sepulchrum. F. spulcre. 'T. the man- 
sion of the dead. 

—lxxxix. 48. shall he deliver his soul from the hand of 
the grave? H. sheol. 8S. ¢ yecpos eeov, from the hand of 
hades. lL. sepulchro. F.sepulecre. T the mansionof the dead. 
cxvi. 3. the pains of hell got hold upon me. H. sheol, 
S. adov. LL. sepulchri. F. sépulcre. 'T. Hades. 
cxxxix. 8. If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art 
there. H. sheol. S. eis rovSadyv. Li. sepulchro. FF. sepulere. 
'T’. the mansion of the dead. ! 

cxli. 7. Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth. Hi. 
Sw “Do at the mouth of sheol. S. rev zon», Lin os sepulchri, 
F. couverture du s¢pulcre. 'T. at the grave’s mouth. 

Prov. i. 12. Let us swallow them up alive as the grave. 
H. sheol. S. ‘avs. Li. sepulchrum. FF. lesépulcre. ‘I. the 
grave. 

——-yv. 5. her steps take hold on hell. HL. sheol. S. ess row 
eh L. sepulchrum. F. sépulcre. 'T. the mansion of the 

ead. 

——Vvii. 27. Her house is the way to Hell. H. sheol. S. 
‘adov. L. sepulchrum. F. s-pulcre. T. Hades. 
 ——ix. 18. her guests are in the depths of Hell. H. sheol. 
S.‘adev. L. sepulchro. F. sepulcre. T. death. [with additions.) 

——xv. 11. Hell and destruction are before the Lord. H. 
Shel. S +Adas. WL. sepulchrum. F. le sepulere. T. the man- 
sion of the dead. 

24. that he may depart from hell beneath. H. sheol. 
S. «x rov adov, Li. sepulchro. F.Vabime. T. the mansion of 

















the dead. 





xxiii. 14, and shalt deliver his soul from hell. H. sheol. 
S. «x daverov. L. sepulchro. F. sépulcre. T. from death. 
XXVli- 20. Hell and destruction are never full. H. sheol. 
S. ‘Adys. L. Utsepulchra. F-. le sépulcre. T. the grave 

—-—Xxx. 16. The grave ....... saith not, It is enough. H. 
sheol. SS. [wanting.] LL. sepulchrum. F. le sépulcre. T. 
[This whole chapter, with the nine first verses of ch. xxxi. are 
wanting. | 

Eccl. ix. 10. for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest. H. sheol. 
S. ev ‘eds. L. sepulchra. EF. le sépulcre. T. the mansion of 
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the dead. [Where all of the above named properties are absent, 
how can there be any thing like pain and misery? Let it be 
remembered that there is no knowledge in sheol—hades—hell, 
where there is no knowledge there can be no pain:—ergo, there 
can be no pain, strictly speaking, in hell /] 

Cant. viii. 6. jealousy is cruel as the grave. H. Sheol. S. 
asedxs. L. sepulchrum. F. le s*pulcre. 'T.. Hades. 

Isa. v. 14. Therefore hell hath enlarged herself. H. sheol 
hath enlarged nwa; her soul. S.‘e edys. L. sepulchrum. F. 
le sépulere. T. hades. 

xiv. 9, 11, 15. Hell from beneath is moved for the ....... 
Thy pomp is brought down to the grave ...... thou shalt be 
brought down to hell. H. sheol. S.-edas—e1s edov—messtadny. 
L. sepulchrum.  F-. le sépulcre. T. Hades, [in ver. 9 and 11, 
but in ver. 14, mansion of the dead. 

XXVili. 15, 18. with hell are we at agreement ....... your 
agreement with hell shall not stand. H. sheol. S. tev‘edeos 
—tev‘edny. L. sepulchro. F. le sepulcre. ‘T. the grave. 
XxXxviii. 10. [ shall go to the gates of the grave. H. 
sheol. S. ev wvawis ‘edov. LL. portas sepulchri. F. aux 
portes du sepulcre. 'T’. the gates of Hades. 

18. the grave cannot praise thee. H. sheol. S. ¢v ‘¢deu. 
L. sepulchrum. F. le sepulcre. 'T’. the mansion of the dead. 
Ivii. 9. and didst debase thyself even unto hell. E. 
sheol. S. fas «dev. L. sepulchrum. F. jusqu ’au sepulcre. 
T. Hades. 

Ezek. xxxi. 16, 17. when I cast him down to hell They 
also wentdown to hell. H.shcol. S.¢:s ¢3ov. L. sepulchrum. 
F. le-sepulcre. 'T. the mansion of the dead. 

XXxii. 21, 27. the mighty shall speak to him out of the 

midst of hell——which are gone down to hell. H_ sheol. 5- 

21, [wanting] 27, «1s ‘edev. L. e medio sepulchri—in sepul- 

me F.sépulcre. T. 21, [wanting] 27, the mansion of the 
ead. 

Hosea xiii. 14. I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave Q grave I will be thy destruction. H. sheol. 
ex %elpos ‘adov-——ed7. L. E potestate sepulchri redimam eos 
—ero exifium tuum, sepulchrum. F. sepulcre. T. from the 
power of the grave—O grave 

Amos ix. 2. Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine 
hand take them. H. sleol S css -edev. L. sepulchro. F, 
jusqu ’aux lieux les plus bas de Ja terre—down to the places be- 
low the earth. T’. the mansion of the dead. 

Jonah ii. 2. out of the belly of hell cried 1, and thou heardest 
my voice. H. sheol. S. 23:0 L sepulchrali {but the mar- 
gin reads] Heb. sepulchri. F. sepulcre. ‘T’. Hades. 

' Hab. ii. 5. who enlargeth his desire as hell, and is as death. 
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H. his soul as sheol. S.¢edxs. Li. sepulchrum animum suum, 
his soul as the grave. F. Je sepulcre. T. He enlarged his 
soul jike Hades, and like death was not satisfied. [Here ends 
the Old Testament prophecy concerning sheol, hades, hell, or 
ihe mansion of the dead ; but there is not one wordin the whole 
of it, which has even the shadow of evidence in favour of the 
modern Christian hell! It will be seen however, by a compa- 
rison, that the German Bible is more completely filled with hell 
than the English; (i. e. judging from the mere sound of the 
word,) though, like the Old English, or Saxon word, hell, 
considering it in its primitive and general meaning, no better 
word could be adopted to express the Hebrew sheol, or the 
Greck hades. As a further proof of the correctness of the 
above remark, it is only necessary to observe that Luther has 
frequently rendered the Hebrew word 3 bur, 1. e. pir, by the 
German word holle: as in Psal. xxviii. 1, Ixxxvili- 4. Prov. 
XXVHi.17. Isai. xiv. 19. Ezek. xxxi 14. [The reader will 
notice that the references are given from the common version, 
in which the chapter and verse do not always correspond with 
the Hebrew, nor with the other versions. | 

One observation more will cap the climax, in showing the 
absurdity of considering the Hebrew sheol a burning hell. 
The name of the first king of Israel was 7xv, which, by being 
differently pointed, thereby giving a little difference in the 
sound of the letters, without altering in the least degree their 
ineaning, is written Saul. And it will be recollected that the 
chief apostle to the Gentiles, being a Hebrew of Hebrews, was 
named Saul. But how would it shock a Christian congrega- 
tion to hear a child, on his being baptized, named Hell / Could 
a Calvinistic clergyman pronounce the name; or a Calvinistic 
congregation bear to hear the sound? Yet when these chil- 
dren were brought before the Lord, to perform the out- 
ward rite, according to the law of Moses, their name was 
called “sw! And as the Hebrews continued this as a pro- 
per name to the days of the apostle, it is impossible to believe 
that they ever associated with it the idea of the modern self- 
styled orthodox HELL!! 

( To be continued.) 








FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


AWAKENINGS AND REVIVALS. 


Among the evil effects of revivals in religion, their efficacy} 
in destroying the courtesies and civilities among neighbours; 
and breaking up the customary reciprocations of friendship and 
affection, may be reckoned as one of some magnitude. This 1S 
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peculiarly the case among the female sex. The spiritual pride 
which is uniformly the result of a supposed conversion, leads its 
possessor to look upon her unconverted companions, as beings 
less favoured than herself, and while with great complacency, 
she views herself as one of the elect of God, she cannot forbear 
to treat them as outcasts from his kingdom, as vessels of wrath, 
and beings who are to have no part or lot with her in the hap- 
piness of Heav en. 

We can hardly credit some of the accounts which are given 
of the methods used by the persons who have been the most 
busy in getting up the present revival, as it is called in this 
city, but if half of them are true the forbearance of those who, 
for the sake of peace, refrain from giving to impertinence its 


just punishment is a subject of admiration. One instance of 


most cruel as well as impertinent interference in a domestic 
circle, we will relate, because we are at liberty to name the 
authority on which it is told. A clergyman called to visit a 
lady during the absence of her husband, and made the cus- 
tomary inquiries respecting the state of her mind, &c. He 
took her infant in his arms, kissed it, and said, ** How dread- 
ful is it to think that so beautiful and innocent a being should 
be sent to hell for the sins of its parent?” The effect of such an 
exclamation on a mother, may be better conceived than de- 
scribed. Such was not the language of the founder of the 
Christian religion, nor did he use such means to propagate his 
faith; we submit to every sober minded Christian, whether 
the man who is guiity of such an outrage upon the fcelings of 
a mother, should not rather be a tenant of the insane hospital, 
than suffered to violate the rites of hospitality. 

We have heard of numerous instances where young ladies 
and children had been invited to parties, to pass, as they sup- 
posed, an evening of social innocence and inoffensive amuse- 
ment, but which have proved to be prayer-meetings or con- 
ferences ; and young females, who thought it no sin to decorate 
their persons with some degree of fashion aud elegance, have 
been rudely rebuked by a “half civilized missionary, who is 
supported in bis career of impudence and idleness by two or 
three families at the westerly part of (ne city 

The original of the following letter is now in our possession, 
and was given us by the gentleman, to whose daughter it was 
directed. We have copied it verbatim, omitting names, that 
the reader may judge for himself whether it w ould not be more 
honourable to the father of the author (a girl of 12 or 14 years 
old,) who by the bye, is one of our rich men, to put her to some 
other than a Sunday school. 

Dear friend 
i have not seen you for so long i thought i would write you a 
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334 Christ died for all, God excepted. 


letter are you still an enemy of Christ o my dear girl you must 


perish if you dont repent 6 what a dreadful situation you are 
in Come to the savior now cont put it of you may not have 
another minute god is angry with the Wicked every day and 
he is angry with you you can never be happy till you have 
given your heart up to Christ god is looking down upon you o 
my dear be reconciled to god dont go on no longer the broad 
road to destruction you must perish if you dont repent dont 
greve the holy spirit any longer 
Please to answer this letter A.B. 
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CURIST BIED FOR ALL, GOD ENCEPTED. 


Heb. ii. 9. “ But now we do not see all things subjected to 
him. But we see him who was a litile inferior to angels, even 
Jesus, through the suffering of death, crowned with glory and ho- 
nour, thai through the favor of God, he might taste death for all.” 

On the above passage of scripture, which we have given ac- 
cording to our own improved translation, Mr. Winchester, in 
his Dialogues, has made the following remarks, 

“There was anciently a manuscript in use, in which the 
words were xoois See choris Theou. instead of yapirs Sex 
chariti Theeu, that is, “ for all, ExcEPY Gop.” And there is 
little doubt of its. being the true sense ; because St. Paul makes 
the same exception, with respect to those who are put under 
Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 27.” It will be recollected by those who 
have read the writings of Mr. Winchester, that he held to the 
existence of falien angels, and that Christ died to save them as 
well as mankind. 'To,the above, Mr. Vidler has added the 


' following note. 


“*Mr. Winchester has been charged with changing the read- 
ing of the text in this passage without any authority. Per- 
haps Mr. W. might not think it necessary to quote that which 
must have been well known to every man of learnin g: but, how- 
ever, as authority has been loudly called for, let the following 
be taken. 

“1. The reading xapis Seov God excepted, is found in St. 
Ambrose, in his De Fide ad Gratianum, lib. ii. cap. 4. He 
expounds it as follows—* Christ tasted death for all excepting 
God,’ which is as much as to say, Christ died for all rational 
intellizences—even for angels—only not for God—God I ex- 
cept.” Ambrose flourished about the year 370. 

‘** 2. Origen, whose learning no man ever doubted, says, 
‘This man (meaning Christ) is the great high-priest, not on- 
ly for man, but for all—whatever is-intellectual—offering him- 
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self a victim once sacrificed. For he tasted death for all, ex- 
cepting God, or (as some copies have it) by the grace of God. 
Whether he tasted death for all, God excepted, he died not 
only for man, but for all inteliectual beings; or whether he 
tasted death for all by the grace of God, he died for all ex- 
cepting God, because it was by the grace of God, that he 
tasted death for all.”? Origen on St. John’s Gospel. 

‘“‘’This learned Father was catechist of Alexandria, in the 
year 2033; and, by his saying that certain copies read by the 
grace of Ged, it seems reasonable to conclude that most copies 
in his time read God excepted. 

8. The Syriac Testament, both the Paris edition and that 
of ‘Tremellius read * He tasted death for all, God excepted.” 
This reading is also found in Griesbach’s notes. 

Now, whether this be the true reading or not, the sense, as’ 
to the universality of the term zeroes all, for whom he died is 
the same; yet, if ithe reading as above, is to be preferred, it 
makes the sense still more definite. Ifit were necessary, there- 
fore, to prove that Christ died for angels as well as men, this 
text would be sufficient. Its force, however, in the common 
version, is rather weakened, by rendering revo pantos, every 
man, instead of aut, as it should be rendered. But we do not 
insist on this, as we cannot conceive of any necessity of ex- 
tending the’benefits of Christ’s mission to any other beings ex- 
cepting mankind: as there is no clear proof in scripture that 
any other beings ever sinned. In every sense, therefore, that 
he died for any, he died for all, whether angels or men, whe 
stood in need of any or all of the benefits which could be con- 
ferred through the medium of his death and resurrection. 








FROM THE (N.¥e) GOSPEL HERALD. 


- 


ANOTHER VICTIM TO THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS TORTURE. 


A young man, named John Brown, near Morristown, N. J. 
recently became the happy subject of conversion, under the 
preaching of the Rev. Mr. Ford, and his mind harrowed with 
the belief of endless torments for sinners in a fidure world. 
This young man’s sincerity proved his destruction. ‘Fhe tre- 
mendous doctrine of the modern Moloch, was more than he 
could bear. Insanity and despair was the conseqnence of Mr. 
Ford’s gospel! Instead of breathing “ peace and Sood will to 
men,” it breathed “ firebrands, arrows and death.”—I he dis- 
tracted subject of this conversion attempted to seek for relief 
in suicide; but was prevented! * Death,” however, * the 
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friend to the wretch whom every friend forsakes,” kind{ 
came to his aid; and he left, in despair, a world, where the 
pretended gospel of life and peace is heard, thundering ana- 
themas, war, and death. | 

Thus is added another to the long list of victims to sanctimo- 
nious error. Jesus Christ “ healed all manner of diseases 
among the people.”? His pretended followers, instead of heal- 
ing diseases, afflict men with mental sickness, the worst and 
inost incurable complaint that ever troubled wretched man. 
Jesus Christ never drove men to insanity. On the contrary, 
he relieved the sufferer, and blessed him with the gracious 
words that fell from his lips. His pretended followers destroy 
the comforts and hopes of men, and curse them with threaten- 
ings of endless wretchedness. Do. we not read, * How beau- 
tiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that preacheth 
peace?” Do we not see, in these terrible effects, the deformity 
of the feet of those who preach war? 

Reader, ** Gop 1s Love.” The modern Moloch is hatred. 








NEW SOCIETY OF UNIVERSALISTS, 


The Universalists at Lechmere’s Point,* have recently been 
incorporated by an act of the Legislature, into a society, by 
the name of ** The Second Universalist Society, in Cam- 
bridge.”” ‘he members were called together by a warrant 
from Peter Tufts, Jr. Esq.on Wednesday, 12th March, when, 
after prayer was offered by Mr. Whittemore, of the first So- 
ciety, they organized themselves by choosing their officers, as 
follows:—Mr. Caleb Hayden, Clerk; Mr. Ezra Stone, Trea- 
surer; Messrs. David Daley, Simeon Southwick, and Levi 
Orcut, Standing Committee. May the Lord cause them to in- 
creese in numbers, knowledge and union. 


Chewmrcwwws <n on? 


* This is the eastern section of Cambridge, properly belonging to the port, 
eontaining near eight hundred inhabitants. 








Give not over thy mind to heaviness: The gladness of the 
heart is the life of man ; and the joyfulness of a man prolongeth 
his days. Remove sorrow far from thee; for sorrow hath kill- 
ed many, and there is no profit therein; and carefulness 
bringeth age before the time. 


Christian graces are like perfumes, the more they are press- 
ed the sweeter they smell. : 








_ Extract of a letter from E. H., with remarks thereon, in our 
riext,. 


